Chapter 13

AFFABILITY OF THEIR PRINCE3

PARLIAMENT'S fury against Mary Queen of Scots was partly
an expression of Protestant feeling, but also a genuine tribute
to the popularity of Elizabeth. No Prince has been a greater
courtier of the people, nor any actress known better how to
move her audience to transports of love and admiration. Save
for a fleeting crisis like that over Dudley, Elizabeth's mind was
ever fixed on popular favour, at first as an art of government,
and later as a profound emotional satisfaction.

The opportunities of showing herself to the people were
numerous, for the Court was constantly on the move. Green-
wich, Whitehall, Richmond, Hampton Court, Windsor: there
was not a year but the Queen could often be seen, like some very
human and approachable goddess with her train, going by river
or road from one of these palaces to another, or visiting other
royal houses or private homes in the near neighbourhood of
London. The City was afforded an annual autumn spectacle on
the return of the Court to Whitehall, where Christmas was
ordinarily kept. It became a ceremonial occasion, when Mayor,
Aldermen, and Citizens in their rich finery met the splendid
royal procession,, and to mutual greetings of * God save your
Grace IV God saYe m7 people! * welcomed their sovereign back
to town. In 15 70, after the Northern Rebellion, the anniversary
of Elizabeth's accession, 17 November, which had before then
been celebrated with ringing of bells, was made a day of national
thanksgiving and festival, and continued throughout the reign
to be one of the great days of the year. It was revived in James Fs
reign, as Elizabeth's name came to connote the peak of national
greatness, retained much of its emotional significance for a
hundred years after that, and still left its traces during another
century. On this day young courtiers displayed their manhood
and wit before thousands of spectators, running at tilt in the